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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A LIFE CALLING. 


Most young men at about the age of twenty-five 
are seriously casting about for some great task to 
perform which will require energy, intellectual 
acumen and endurance. Life reaches its summit 
at twenty-five, as a rule. Then one’s courage, am- 
bition and optimism are at their height. If by 
good luck this note should fall under the eye of a 
~oung man who is eager to launch out on some big 
undertaking which will require vigor of mind and 
body for the rest of his life, it is our advice that 
he become a school teacher, principal or superin- 
tendent, or possibly an investigator of school 
processes and products. The education of the 
leading countries of the world will be reconstructed 
during the next quarter of a century. Traditional 
branches of instruction will be subjected to the 


most searching examination, and dead or dying 
What remains will be so 
taught that pupils can assimilate it and work it 
over into every-day thought, conduct and achieve- 
ment. with greater pleasure and with less time and 
New knowledge will 
be brought into the curriculum—knowledge relat- 


portions will be cut out. 


energy than is the rule now. 


help and_ fitness 
relating to 
knowl- 


mental 
knowledge 


ing to physical and 
for work and 
human nature and human 
edge relating to what are now the mysteries 
of the world and which give rise to superstition 
and fear among men, and so on throughout the 
will illumine the 
give them ability 
Schools in some 


play, 
institutions, 


long list of knowledges which 
world in which people live and 
to adapt themselves thereto. 

places have already entered upon this program ; all 
schools will enter upon it sooner or later. This 
hig task will, of course, require keen intelligence, 
sane judgment, tactfulness, appreciation of and 
respect for the prejudices and conventions of peo- 
ple, and withal love for mankind and joyfulness 


in helping the young to grow in strength and 
efficiency. 

This is why we advise young men who are casting 
about for a life calling to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. We are aware of the disadvantages in re- 
spect to tangible rewards, but these will be greater 
in the future than they have been in the past. We 
are aware also that the educational man is placed 
at a social disadvantage in some communities, but 
that peculiar situation is being improved; the 
teacher is ascending in the social scale, and nothing 
ean arrest his progress in this respect. 


A HEALTH REVIVAL. 


When a nation is brought up against a problem 
which it must solve or perish, it soon discovers its 
strong and its weak points. The ordinary routine 
of daily life does not test a nation’s strength or its 
weakness. But in the present struggle for survival 
we are diseovering what we are long in and what 
we are short in. One matter is of supreme im- 
The physical examination of drafted 
Complete 
and accurate statistics are not yet available, but a 
number of reports of medical examiners have 
shown that a considerable proportion of young men 
are not physically developed so that thev can meet 
the standards required for admission to the army. 
A list of the more important diseases and deficien- 
cies of the young men include disorders and de- 
rangements of the eves, the teeth, the lungs, the 
heart, the skin, the spinal system, the nervous 
system, the reproductive system, and the foot. 

What do these facts signify? First, that we are 
under the necessity of adopting more rational 
methods of living in this country. Social condi- 
tions have changed very rapidly with us and we 
have not given enough attention to ways and 
means of preserving bodily vigor under the new 


portance. 
men has revealed a serious condition. 
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conditions. If we were still a rural people, there 
might be a larger proportion of young men who 
could meet the army requirements, though unhap- 
pily boys from the country as well as those from 
the city have been found diseased and defective in 
large numbers. Whatever the explanation may be, 
the fact is that our young men are below par phys- 
ically and we are finding out exactly in what re- 
spect they are deficient, so we should be able to 
counteract the debilitating influences which have 
been operating among us to rob the young of 
physical vigor. We need a renaissance in respect 
to health; children are not born with instincts 
which help them to develop and preserve physical 
vigor under modern conditions, and they. easily 
violate practically all the requirements for health. 

The health renaissance must begin in the nur- 
sery and be continued through the elementary 
school. This is the period during which habits are 
established which operate for or against bodily 
vigor. But the elementary school is not doing 
much to influence the health habits of its pupils. 
Tn many places in this country there is no instruc- 
tion whatever pertaining to health habits, and the 
teachers do not know how to give instruction per- 
taining to the subject because they are not them- 
selves well informed. But in the vears immedi- 
ately ahead of us teachers will be required to study 
principles of health and to train children in habits 
of healthful living. The tremendous awakening 
on the part of our people which the revelations of 
army medical examiners have caused should be, 
and probably will be, reflected in every school in 


our country. 
AMOROUSNESS IN A SCHOOL. 


A principal of a grammar school writes that 
the relations between the boys and the girls in his 
school are unwholesome. Even as early as the 
sixth grade every boy and girl has a “steady.” The 
talk of the school relates quite largely to amorous 
and even lewd attachments. Boys and girls go off 
together all hours of the day and night, and the 
principal thinks they go beyond decent limits in 
their relations with each other. The work of the 
school is low because so much of the attention of 
pupils is given to this amorous business. The 
people in the community do not seem to mind it. 
They say it has “always been so,” and it is not 
different in that school from what it is in others. 
The principal is new in this position, and he says 
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that he does not think such conditions exist in 
schools elsewhere. 

This is an unusual case. The explanation is 
that it “has always been so.” If one could get at 
the history of the thing he would probably find 
that the adults in the community really started it. 
In some communities the chief topic of conversa- 
tion is amorous relations. Many of the people are 
morbid on the subject. Young persons growing up 
in such a community have amorousness suggested 
to them on every occasion. It is no wonder that 
they become sophisticated too early in respect to 
this matter. 

Suggestion plays the chief réle in the develop- 
ment of sex feeling. If boys and girls could be 
brought up in a community where there was little 
or no suggestion of amorousness they would not 
develop this feeling early, and it would not be in- 
tense at any time. This is directly contrary to the 
popular belief that in the course of nature this 
feeling will develop wholly from within, and that 
it is not under the control of outside influences. 
The popular belief is fundamentally wrong on this 
point. 

In some schools most of the traditions and talk 
relate to amorous matters. One generation of pu- 
pils passes it on to the next. It requires positive, 
dynamic, constructive measures to divert the at- 
tention of pupils in such a school into other chan- 
nels. There is no solution of the problem except 
substitution of more wholesome interests for the 
morbid amorous ones, and especially is it neces- 
sary to control the suggestions in the school, on 
the street, in the moving picture theater, and so 
on, that play upon the voung so that they will not 
relate to sex matters. 

The aim of parent, teacher and custodian of 
morals in every place must be to eliminate sugges- 
tion. Where this has been accomplished success- 
fully amorousness is not a serious problem. Boys 
and girls grow up practically to maturity looking 
upon one another as friends, companions, com- 
rades, plavfellows, hecause their relations have 
been along these lines. T have been able to ob- 
serve the development of a number of boys and 
girls who give proof of this principle. In the same 
community are other boys and girls who have been 
subjected to lewd suggestion in conversation, in 
burlesque theaters, in their reading, ete., and they 


have been influenced unwholesomely by it. The 
boys and girls who have retained the relation of 
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comradeship up through the teens are more vigor- 
ous and dynamic in every way than the boys and 
girls whose thoughts and energies have run off 
into the amorous route early in the teens, so that 
they have not developed wholesome intellectual, 
muscular and social interests. 

The problem of the reformer is to keep out of 
sight and out of hearing all matters that incite the 
amorous tendencies. Nature will not develop them 
in the early teens in any dominating way unless 
they are excited from without. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE. 


At what period of life does one attain the pin- 
nacle in courage, optimism, faith, altruism and 
endurance? The girl reaches it from fifteen to 
twenty-two, and the boy from seventeen to twenty- 
five. This is the romantic age for both the boy 
and the girl; for those whose enthusiasm and 
naiveté have not been destroyed by sophisticated, 
blasé persons there is nothing sordid or common- 
place or mean or unlovable in human life. 

There are those who say to boys and girls who 
have entered this period: “You’re in the silly age. 
You'll get over it in time, though; you'll learn 
that most people are mean and despicable. You'll 
see that those whom you now think so perfectly 
delightful are made of common clay and have 
nothing estimable about them.” Anyone who 
seeks in this way to destroy the confidence and 
faith of youth deserves to be shut away from 
human intercourse. He has himself lost his ideals 
and he is not fit to associate with those who still 
retain them. If one knew the life story of indi- 
viduals like this he would see that at some point 
in their career, probably when they were in the 
romantic age, their higher feelings were debased 
by indulgence of passions which destroyed their 
idealistic views of life. arly gratification of 
physical appetite results in the debasement of the 
ideals that are acquired by every normal boy and 
girl in later youth. If restraint had been exer- 
cised, life would have continued to be romantic 
and delightful, instead of sordid and gross, as it is 
sure to become when indulgence turns the atten- 
tion and energies away from idealistic endeavors. 

The greatest problem of those who guide the 
steps of later youth is to preserve romantic ideals. 
All students of the evolution of the human race 
know that these ideals have been the chief factor 
in the development of civilization. Romance en- 
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courages restraint of gross, sensuous dissipation, 
and leads the way to high endeavor in the attain- 
ment of artistic and ethical ends. Those peoples 
who have little or no romantic life occupy the 
lowest place intellectually, ethically and morally 
among the. nations of the world. The peoples 
whose lives are regulated largely by ideals which 
have their origin in youth have attained the high- 
est place in civilization. 
peoples of the world on the scale of civilization 
according to the degree to which they are spurred 
by the attainment of ideals as contrasted with mere 


One can grade all the 


physical gratification. 


DON’T DESTROY ROMANTIC IDEALS. 

At least three-fourths of all the controlling 
forces of human life have relation in one way or 
In any individual life or in the 
life of a nation the most important of all problems 


another to sex. 


is to keep these relations on a high romantic and 
idealistic plane. The normal boy sees every girl a 
queen; if he can keep that view throughout life 
he will be constantly stimulated to the highest en- 
deavor and to self-restraint of lower physical im- 
pulses. The boy ought to have no experience and 
certainly no teaching which would rob him of his 
belief that every girl possesses ideal qualities. 
Even if this is not the case, it would be better for 
him not to discover it. He ought to have no ex- 
perience which would give him a sordid conception 
of the girl. 

What is true of the boy is equally true of the 
girl. She has a better chance in modern life to 
keep her romantic ideals than has the boy, because 
he is exposed to the teachings of those who make 
money out of the indulgence of his lower impulses. 
These latter individuals seek in a variety of ways 
to break down the boy’s idealistic conceptions of 
the girl because then he will let himself go in the 
gross gratification of his passions, and the wolves 
who fatten on the indulgences of men will profit 
thereby. Happily the girl is shielded from much 
of the suggestion and even the teaching which 
often robs the boy of his fine idealistic feeling. 
Parents and teachers realize the truth of this point 
more or less fully, and still we are unable to elim- 
inate the evil influences that play upon the boy 
in many American communities today. 

The surest safeguard against the destruction of 
a boy’s romantic ideals is to help him to gain and 
to keep many girl friends who embody true femi- 
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nine ideals. Every boy who has come up to the 
age of seventeen or thereabouts without teaching 
or experience of a low gross character ought to 
have many girl friends with whom he may be more 
or less confidential and “chummy,” but toward 
whom he retains his chivalric and romantic atti- 
tude. Happily in America more than in any other 
country a boy can gain and keep such girl friends. 
Delightful companionships exist between boys and 
girls in the elementary school, the high school, the 
college and beyond. This is the aim which every 
one who has anything to do with youth should 
strive to attain. 


“WORK FOR WORK’S SAKE.” 


A reader of the Journal complains that her pu- 
pils work for “marks” in school. She hears them 
talking mainly about what “marks” they get. She 
says they do not appear to do any of their work for 
the value it will be to them. This, she says, is a 
misfortune, and she believes children ought to be 
so trained that they will care nothing about 
“marks” but learn to do their duty, and to apply 
themselves to their studies for the good they will 
derive from them. 

At various times in the history of education re- 
formers have declared that children should not re- 
ceive credits or prizes of any kind for school work. 
They should rather be taught to do their tasks 
without regard to artificial rewards of any sort. 
But none of these reformers has made any lasting 
impression upon teachers or parents. And why? 
Because those who have to deal with children 
practically know that most of them must have 
some very concrete and objective end to work 
toward. Until an individual has passed his teens 
at any rate he cannot be much influenced by ab- 
stract and remote values and motives. A young 
child will not apply himself to his studies merely 
because the teacher or the parent tells him that 
if he wastes his time now he will regret it when 
he isa man. He will take his chances on this. It 
is a long, long way to manhood, and so far as he 
is concerned all sorts of events may come to pass 
before he is grown up. 

Most adults appreciate that the “mark” which a 
pupil receives in any subject may be but slight in- 
dication of the good he has derived from the study, 
but the pupil himself regards it as the highest 
kind of evidence of what he has got from it. Young 
people need very objective evidence of this kind in 
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order to arouse them to effort. An adult can tell 
without a “mark” whether or not he has profited 
by a study; but the typical child is not introspec- 
tive or reflective in regard to such matters. He 
cannot do anything for its own sake, if this means 
that he must wait a long time for the benefit to 
be derived from his action. He lives in the pres- 
ent, and only very gradually can he take the point 
of view of one whose conduct is always determined 
by consequences which will flow from it at some 
distant time. If the child could look far ahead 
and act in the present with regard to ethical and 
moral ends to be realized in the future, he would 
not be a child at all; he would be an adult. 


CONCRETE STANDARDS. 


Again, the child must rely upon some concrete 
standard of measurement in estimating his own 
abilities and attainments. He must have some 
scale which will be as definite in measuring the 
results of his mental effort as a foot measure 
would be in measuring his body. This is why 
“marks” mean so much to children, and why they 
are universally relied upon by teachers as aids in 
stimulating the young to do their best. 

Even university students, many of whom are 
mature, are stimulated greatly by “marks.” Most 
of them would not apply themselves to intellectual 
tasks merely for the possible good that might ac- 
crue to them. Nine out of ten college students 
have not learned to do work for its own sake; they 
study because there is some tangible and not very 
remote reward in view. Abolish this system of 
measuring a student’s work, and putting it down 
on record, and the majority of college students 
would not exert themselves at all. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that this is true, but it is true; and it 
must be reckoned with in deciding what place 
should be given to “marks” in education. 

Like everything else, the marking system can be 
carried too far. A pupil may be so dominated by 
the aim of getting high “marks” that he will take 
no interest in the content of any study. But after 
all, such cases are comparatively rare. The pupil 
who gets good grades is the one who is ordinarily 
most interested in his studies, and who derives the 
greatest good from them. The pupil who gets low 
grades and who does not care what his standing is, 
is the one usually who is not interested in study, 
and who does not receive much good from his 
school work. 
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Some persons entertain the notion that a pupil 
who is indifferent to his “marks” does his work 
for the sake of the work. This is a very super- 
ficial view. Occasionally one meets a pupil who 
does excellent work, who is thoroughly interested 
in his studies, but who makes no attempt to gain 
good “marks.” He will not review his studies, for 
instance, before an examination, because he feels 
that this would not contribute to his understand- 
ing of the subject, but would only freshen him 
upon certain details which might be asked for in 
the examination. This type of student needs to 
be encouraged, and it would be well if he were not 
required to take examinations and if he received 
no “marks.” But such a pupil is so rare that it is 
not necessary to take him into consideration in 
discussing the question of “marks.” 

MARKS VS. INTEREST 

The best way to prevent a pupil from gaining 
the notion that the sole purpose of study is to get 
high “marks” is to develop his interest so far as 
can be done in every subject he is studying. Un- 
less the content of a study will make a stronger 
appeal than the “marks” to be earned through ex- 
amination, it will be impossible to induce pupils 
to study for the ultimate good they will derive 
from it. It is quite useless to tell a child that he 
ought to do his work for the sake of the work, or 
because it is his duty, if he does not take any 
interest in his studies. When a teacher or a parent 
talks in this way to pupils they feel he is senti- 
mental and hypocritical. 

How many readers of these lines do any work 
for its own sake, with no thought of any reward 
now or in the future? Go over a day’s program 
and see how many tasks you perform without re- 
gard to the benefit you will derive therefrom. If 
you will be honest in your survey you will discover 
that there is very little, if anything, which you do 
for the sake merely of doing it. To cite one in- 
stance, you slave for your pupils not because you 
love work for its own sake, but because you want 
to save them from ignorance or help them to be- 
come prepared for the work of life. As a matter 
of fact, nobody believes.that adults should do work 
for its own sake. And why talk this way to chil- 
dren? 

A capable teacher will need to say but little to 
children about their duty, or doing work for its 
own sake. They will be interested in what they 
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are doing, and they will have a spontaneous desire 
to gain knowledge simply because they gain 
pleasure from it. A boy usually exerts himself 
tremendously in a baseball or football game, and 
he does so enthusiastically and spontaneously be- 
cause he is interested. This activity is suited to 
his nature and needs. Good teaching in home or 
school will arouse the child’s enthusiasm and stim- 
ulate his endeavor as will baseball or football. The 
human mind is so constituted that when anything 
is thoroughly understood it will give pleasure, and 
a child or an adult will be stimulated to acquire it 
if he feels that he will be successful in his efforts. 

MARKS AS OBJECTIVE STANDARDS. 

It is necessary for a pupil to have some objective 
standard with may compare his own 
achievements in order that he may do his best. 
Most normal persons, young or old, are eager to do 
as well in any undertaking as those around them, 
and to attain generally recognized standards in the 
work they are doing. The golfer endeavors to 
play his game in bogie. The farmer feels humili- 
ated if he cannot plow his acre a day, or whatever 
is the standard in his community. So the typical 
pupil will be stimulated to attain the prevailing 
standards in his school work. He will try to get 
as near 100 as he can; or if the standard in his 
school is 90, then this will be his goal. If there is 
no standard of any kind he will be much less likely 
to exert himself than he otherwise would. For 
this reason there ought to be in every school and 
in the home in which teaching is done definite 
“marks” which will indicate to the pupil what sort 
of credit his work is entitled to when compared 
with the proper standard. 

Teachers and parents ought to use “marks” sim- 
ply as stimuli to achievement. Whenever a “mark” 
is given the pupil should feel that it is a fair 
measure of his performance. If he is given but 50 
in his arithmetic he should understand that his 
work is only one-half as good as it ought to be and 
should be. If he is given 95, on the other hand, 
he can have the satisfaction of realizing that he is 
achieving about as much as anyone in his circum- 
stances could do. Using “marks” in this way the 
pupil will be wholesomely aroused and encouraged. 


which he 


THE PASSING OF THE ABSTRACT. 

Readers of these notes who began their study of 
the science and the art of teaching twenty-five 
years ago will recall that the books of that time 
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were written from a logical and sometimes from a 
metaphysical standpoint. The authors thought the 
chief merit of a book on education was to present 
highly generalized principles in abstract form and 
phraseology. Concreteness was neither a fault nor 
a virtue of the books of those days. Of course, 
there was no reference to the results of experi- 
mental inquiry regarding educational ends, values 
or methods. 

But we have entered a new era in respect to the 
manner of presenting the science and the art of 
teaching. A book just from the press illustrates 
the new method—La Rue’s “The Science and the 
Art of Teaching.” One who goes through this 
book will become acquainted with concrete data re- 
lating to questions of educational values, methods 
of teaching and the learning process. The author 
writes from the standpoint of the naturalist; that 
is, he deals with facts which can actually be ob- 
served or tested by experimental procedure. He 
is sufficiently at home with his facts so that he can 
deal with them informally in simple phrases, and 
he can use an abundance of homely, every-day il- 
lustrations to interpret principles and fix them in 
memory. He applies the principles of effective 
teaching to his own handiwork; that is, he gives 
exercises and problems so that his readers will do 
their own thinking and will apply conclusions to 
situations which are not dealt with precisely in the 
text. 

Books of this kind are making the treatment of 
educational subjects more interesting and more 
intelligible than they were in older times. The 
day may come when one can read the discussion 
of educational subjects with as much interest as 
he would read the discussion of political or indus- 
trial or scientific subjects. Why shouldn’t every 
normal person be interested in the discussion of 
the way in which the human mind operates and in 
which it may be controlled and directed through 
educational agencies ? 


THE NEW HUMANISM. 


Some persons use the term “humanism” as 
though it referred only to ancient languages and 
literatures. Modern languages and literatures, in- 
cluding the English, are not regarded as human- 
istic. Science is regarded by some as entirely out- 
side the range of humanism. But there are fewer 
persons today than there were twenty-five years 
ago who entertain these views, and there will be 
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fewer persons still as each year passes. The day 
is already in sight when it will be generally recog- 
nized that science may be made as humanistic in 
its appeal and in its influence upon the thought 
and conduct of these who pursue it as the lan- 
guages and the literatures of any time or place. 
As much of the human mind is revealed in a sub- 
ject like physics as in Latin or Greek. The devel- 
opment of science has required as high a degree of 
devotion and impersonal interest in truth as the 
development of any language or literature. It is 
inconceivable that anyone could pursue physics or 
chemistry or biology or astronomy or any well- 
organized science without gaining sincere admira- 
tion and respect for the human mind which could 
discover the truths set forth in these sciences. 

These thoughts are inspired by the reading of a 
new book, “A History of Science,” by Professor 
Sedgwick and Professor Tyler. It would be an in- 
spiration to any teacher or to any pupil in scien- 
tifie courses in a high school or a college to read 
how the sciences have been developed from crude 
beginnings, often in fear and superstition, down to 
present times. Great names appear in the history 
of every science, names that stand for the love of 
truth and courage and persistence in the face of 
tremendous obstacles. A reader can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the humanized character of sci- 
ence and the human uses to which the discovery of 
truth has been put. Modern science may indeed 
be regarded as the new humanism. 


Warm Meals at Midday. 

In view of the increasing economic stress occa- 
sioned by the war at least one valuable means for 
enabling the rising generation to pass unscathed 
through this period consists in taking steps to see 
that school children are provided at midday with a 
warm, properly balanced meal. 

The value of the school luncheon consisting of 
properly balanced articles of diet furnished to 
school children either at cost or somewhat below 
cost has long been recognized as a valuable means 
for promoting healthy growth and development. 
The rising cost of living and lack of general knowl- 
edge of healthful substitutes for valuable articles 
of food, which are steadily becoming scarcer, em- 
phasizes at this time the necessity for making pro- 
vision by health authorities of hot, nutritious 
meals for school children during the noon hour. 
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LANGUAGE WORK IN DRAMATIZATION--SECOND GRADE 


Eruet M. Green, Milwaukee Normal School. 


HAVE just finished a series of language les- 
sons in dramatization with my second grade 
in the Milwaukee normal school. There 

were four lessons, thirty minutes in length. We 
had read the story of “How Thor found his Ham- 


mer,” and the children asked if they might play 
it. The dramatization of this story formed the 


material for the four days’ language work. Of 
course, not all the stories we dramatize are taken 
from reading lessons; neither do we play all the 
stories we read, but when the children express a 
desire to play a particular story, it is a good in- 
dication that that story would be worth playing. 
These lessons were observed regularly by a class of 
normal school students. 

This work in dramatization was valuable in the 
teaching of language for the following reasons: 
There was the opportunity to retell a story with a 
natural reason for retelling it; there was the neces- 
sity for listening to the story as it was retold; and 
there was the responsibility of the whole class for 
so that nothing im- 
when the story was 


a satisfactory reproduction, 
portant might be left out 
played. There were natural occasions for debates 
in the choosing of characters: who should be chosen 
and why; and in planning the play, what should 
be done and why? There were natural opportuni- 
ties for the correcting of errors in English, al- 
though not all errors in English were corrected. 
There for definite statements and 
definite planning. 

How those situations were developed and used 
in the teaching of language may be seen in the 
method as follows: 

First came the reproduction of the story. This 
story had not been read for several days, and in 
order to play it, it was necessary to get it clearly 
in mind. One child was asked to tell the first 
part, and it was suggested that the other children 
be ready to help in the telling when help might be 
needed. 

The story was told. 

First child— 

“Once there was a God called “Thor and he 
liked to take long journeys. He liked to go out 
among the hills and rocks. His wife’s name was 
Sif and she had beautiful golden hair. Once when 


was a need 


» 


-child continued.) 


Thor was out walking, Sif went out on the porch 
and went to sleep out there. Loki came along. He 
was always playing tricks and he said, ‘I believe 
Pll cut off Sif’s hair, and he cut off her hair and 
ran away with it. 

When Sif awoke and found her hair was gone, 
she cried and cried, and then she hid. She didn’t 
want Thor to see her without any hair. 

When Thor came home, he looked all around for 
Sif. ‘Sif, Sif” he called. At last he found her, 
and Sif said, ‘Oh, look, Thor! All my hair is gone.’ 
And Thor said, ‘I bet Loki did that. So he 
went out to find Loki and at last he found him and 
he said, ‘Did you cut off my wife’s hair? And 
he said, ‘Yes, I did.’ And Thor said, ‘Well, you'll 
have to pay for it.’ Loki said, ‘I’ll get you some- 
thing jest as good.’” (Here it was suggested that 
“just” be said instead of “jest.” Another child 
was asked to continue the story.) 

“Loki went down into the ground and down 
there were some little dwarfs and Loki said, ‘Will 
you—can you make a crown— (Here the story 
teller could not express himself. He tried again, 
and became embarrassed. At first the class laughed, 
but at the suggestion to help, various ways of ex- 
pressing the thought were suggested, such as “Will 
you please make me a crown with golden hair?” 
“Please make me a crown that will grow golden 
hair?’ “Please make me a crown that will grow 
real hair “Can you make a crown of golden 
hair?” Here the story teller continued.) 

“Will you please make me a crown growing real 
hair?, And the dwarf said, ‘Yes, we can.’ They 
worked all night. The next morning they gave 
Loki a crown of golden hair, and a spear and a 
ship, too.” (Another child was asked to tell what 
happened next.) 

“Loki took his things to Asgard. He said, ‘Thor, 
this here is a crown that will grow real hair. This 
here spear will never miss its mark’” (Here I 
suggested “This crown” and “This spear.” The 
“This ship can sail anywhere 
on the land or on the sea.” And the gods said, 
“Those are wonderful things.” Then Loki said 
“Oh, nobody can make such wonderful things as 
my dwarfs.” 

A little dwarf named Brok was standing there 


9 
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and he was angry and he said, “My little dwarfs 
can make just as good things as those.” And Loki 
just laughed and said, “If your little dwarfs can 
make as good things as these, you may have my 
head.” And Brok said, “All right.” 

(The story continued by another child.) 

srok went to see his dwarfs and he said, “Loki 
said if you can make more wonderful things than 
his dwarfs can, that I can have his head. Can you 
And they said, 


“Yes, we can.” Then Brok gave Sindre a pigskin 


make more wonderful things?” 


and told him to put it in the fire and blow and 
blow, and do not stop, and he blew and blew and 
he took a gold pig out of the fire. Then Brok 
gave Sindre a lump of gold and told him to put it 
in the fire and blow and blow and do not stop 
(“not to stop” was suggested). And Sindre blew 
and blew and Brok took a ring out of the fire. 
Then Brok gave Sindre a piece of iron and told him 
to put it in the fire and blow and blow and do not 
And 
while he was blowing a mean old fly came and bit 
him and Sindre tried to brush away the fly, and 
the hammer was spoiled. Brok said, “The handle 
is too short, but it can’t be helped now.” (Here 
another child suggested that he tell who the fly 


stop. (“Not to stop” was again suggested.) 


was and the story teller explained that it was Loki 
who had changed himself into a fly.) 

(Another child finishes the story—the teacher 
asking the question: “What did Brok do?”) 

“Brok took his things to Asgard and Loki was 
Loki said, ‘This 
spear will never miss the mark. This ship will sail 
in the air and on the sea.’ Then Brok said, “This 
pig can travel in the air and on the land and when 
it is dark it will make light. This ring every night 
And this 
You can throw it at any- 
Then 
Thor said, “This hammer would be fine to keep out 
the frost giants... And Odin said, ‘Brok’s things 
are the best.’ ” 


there and Loki showed his things. 


will throw off another ring just like it. 
is a wonderful hammer. 
thing and it will always come back to you.’ 


Then Brok said, “You said IT could have your 
head.” And Loki said, “T didn’t say vou would 
touch my neck and you can’t get my head without 
touching my neck.” 

(The last story teller had a good deal of trouble 
with the construction of his sentences. 
his difficulties he overcame by himself. 
times hé received help from the children and some 


Some of 
Some- 
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of the errors were left uncorrected. ) 

We were ready to play the story. With this 
question from me, “What shall we do first?” the 
children decided to choose the characters. Some 
one named Gilbert for Thor, because Gilbert is 
big and strong. After some discussion, Gilbert was 
chosen. Then some one said, “Let us have Robert 
for Loki, because Robert is always playing tricks.” 
But at that moment many eager voices said, “No, 
Farnsworth plays more tricks than Robert. He 
should be Loki.” This matter was discussed by 
the children and Farnsworth was chosen for Loki. 

Then Sif was to be chosen. One child wished 
she might choose a little girl with yellow curls 
who was in another room. The children did not 
want to do that. They thought the little girl might 
be busy or that she might not know the story. 
Another suggested that Edith, who has dark curls, 
be Sif before Sif’s hair was cut off, and that Claire, 
who has bobbed hair, take the part afterwards. 
The children agreed on this plan. 

Then it was suggested that the dwarfs be chosen. 
I asked, “How much of the story shall we have in 
the first act? Whose home shall we have on the 
stage first? (The home of the gods.) Where did 
(Underground.) Would it be 
easy to have both the home of the Gods and the 
home of Loki’s elves on the stage at the same 
time?” After much discussion it was decided to 


Loki’s elves live? 


have the first act end with Loki promising Thor 
that he would find something better for Sif than 
the hair he had taken. We decided not to choose 
the dwarfs until we were ready for Act 2. 

This ended the first lesson. 

The second day we began with the arrangement 
of the stage for the first act. After discussing 
various plans that were suggested by the children, 
they decided to have the right side of the stage for 
Asgard—to have kindergarten chairs placed to 
represent the porch on which Sif went to sleep, 
and to have the left part of the stage for the hills 
and rocks over which Thor walked. Loki was to 
to be behind the piano until time for acting. There 
were other problems, too, that were worked out. 

Then came the playing of the first act, after 
which there was an informal discussion of what 
had taken place—what we liked and what we 
thought might be improved. 

One child thought Thor did not get angry 
enough ; another thought Thor did not shake Loki 
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hard enough. There were other suggestions for 
improvement. 

The first act was replayed with these suggestions 
in mind. 

After this came the planning of the second act. 
The dwarfs were chosen. The stage was changed 
to the home of the elves. And here a need for a 
stage manager was seen and one was chosen. It 
‘was quickly decided that act two should close with 
the dwarfs giving Loki the wonderful things they 
had made. With the question from the teacher, 
“What difficulties are we likely to have in playing 
this act?” there was much discussion as to what 
the dwarfs should use for a fire, what the dwarfs 
should work with, etc. It was decided to leave 
those things to the dwarfs themselves. 

The act was played, followed by suggestions 
from the children for making it better. A child 
suggested that nobody should disturb by asking ta 
get a drink when a problem was being worked 
out—a boy had done that. Another objected to 
the English used by Loki. He had said, “This 
here spear” and “This here ship,” instead of “This 
spear” and “This ship.” Another suggestion was 
that Loki, in going to the dwarfs, pretend that he 
was falling, so as to make it appear more real that 
the dwarfs were underground. The act was re- 
played—and this ended the second lesson. 

The third day we first considered the arrange- 
ment of the remainder of the story into acts. - We 
decided to have three more acts. Then the new 
characters needed were chosen. 

In the plaving of this part of the story the 
method varied from the method used in the preced- 
ing acts. There was no discussion of what might 
be done or used, but the arrangement of the stage 
was left to the stage manager, and each player was 
to take full responsibility for his own part. 

The stage manager did.not find much trouble in 
arranging the stage. This was easy, because when 
we were dividing the last part of the story into 
acts, we had agreed that in Act 4 the stage should 
represent Asgard just as it had been in Act 1; 
that for Act 5 it should be changed to the home 
of Brok’s dwarfs, and that in Act 6 it should 
again be changed to Asgard. ° 

But the stage manager also felt responsible for 
the general movement of the play, and here he had 
difficulties. The elves did not all take their places 
promptly in Act 5, and he undertook to place them 
where they belonged. In Act 4, Brok, instead of 
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waiting all night for the dwarfs to finish his 
things, went off and fell asleep. The children 
who were watching the play thought he was sleep- 
ing too long. They began motioning to the stage 
manager, and the stage manager promptly awak- 
ened Brok. Brok did not like that. He thought 
he knew when to wake up. 

Some of the players did well. When Brok 
asked the dwarfs to make him some things more 
wonderful than the things which Loki’s dwarfs 
had made, he said, “Loki has some wonderful 
things which his dwarfs made: Loki said if my 
dwarfs could make more wonderful things he would 
give me his head.” I heard one of the dwarfs 
ask, “What has Loki that is so wonderful?” And 
Brok replied: “He has a crown of gold that will 
grow real hair, and he has a ship that can sail in 
the air as well as on the sea; and he has a spear 
that will never miss the mark.” “We can make 
better things than those,” said the dwarfs. “We'll 
show him,” said one. “You bet we can,” another 
said. 

Toki did his part well—when he changed him- 
self into a fly and bit Sandre. The children 
screamed with laughter. 

The next morning when Brok went to get his 
things the dwarfs had a whispered argument as 
to who should give the things to Brok, and who 
should do the talking. Thev finally decided to 
have Sindre present the things. As Sindre gave 
them he said, “Here is a golden pig. It can go 
through the air just as well as on the sea, and 
when it is dark this pig will light the way. Here 
is a ring. Every night it will throw off another 
ring like it. You can 
throw it at anything and it will always come back.” 
(He had some trouble in making this speech, but 
he met the situation.) 

Tn the final act Thor and Odin had little to say 
when Loki and Brok brought their things to show 
them, but thev made it clear to the audience that 
they thought Brok’s things were the better. They 
turned their backs to the audience when they 
talked. 

There was a good deal of hesitating by some of 
the players all through the play, and many sug- 
gestions were given to them in whispers by other 
children. 

After this part of the story was dramatized, we 
talked over the things we liked about the play, 
after which plans for making it better were of- 


And here is a hammer. 
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fered. Loki had ended the story with saying, “T 
said you could have my head, but I didn’t say you 
could touch my neck.” A child suggested that he 
should have added, “and you can’t get my head 
without touching my neck.” The children thought 
there was too much whispering and planning on 
the stage. It took too much time and did not look 
well. It was suggested that each player should 
think over carefully what he should say and do 
before playing again. One child objected to the 
phrase “vou bet” which had been used. The chil- 
dren all thought that Brok should be willing to 
have the stage manager wake him if he slept too 
long. There were many suggestions given and dis- 
cussed, and this part of the story was replayed. 

The fourth lesson was the dramatization of the 
whole story. 

[ had not intended to do this work until two 
davs later, but a child had brought from home a 
tov ship and a spear, to be used for the things 
Loki’s dwarfs had made, and another child had a 
pig which he had modeled of clay at home, without 
He thought it would be 
fine for the golden pig. All the children were anx- 
ious to play the story, and we decided we would 


any suggestion from me. 


not wait. 

This tvpe of subject matter is interesting to chil- 
Thev like to hear about gods, 
The element of mystery and 


dren of this age. 
giants and. elves. 
contest appeal to them. In this story there is an 
additional element of fun which makes it more 
enjoyable. 

Some of the advantages peculiar to the method 
suggested are as follows: 

The children work together to accomplish a defi- 
nite purpose, and through the process they get a 
feeling of responsibility and a spirit of kindliness, 
unselfishness and helpfulness toward other chil- 
dren; and they learn to appreciate other children’s 
opinions. 

This method gives them the habit of thinking 
for themselves and managing for themselves, and. 
[ think, they gain ability to meet new situations. 

If space permitted much might be said regard- 
ing the social, ethical and civic values resulting 
from the work described. 

The special language values were suggested in 
the introduction. 


Some people learn from their experiences ; others 


never recover from them. 
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The Future. 

The next five years are going to be the greatest 
years we ever had, not only from the historical 
standpoint, but in reference to the chance for men 
who have brains and nerve. A lot of former big 
fellows are going to shrink and new chaps are 
going to loom up to the top and over the top. And 
you can take my word or leave it, that the comers 
are going to be lonely men when they start out— 
will be called fools—will find it hard to borrow 
money at the bank—will be different from the 
average man, but will have plenty of trailers when 
the mass gets the idea, at which time it will be too 
late—for the mass. 

What we need most from now on is our heads 
and our nerve. ’ 

It won’t hurt either of them to be over-worked. 

Warde’s Words. 


War Tax. 

In giving entertainments at which admission is 
charged you must see that you collect war tax. 
The United States government requires that a tax 
of ten per cent be charged for all admissions to 
theatres, entertainments, ete. 

This applies to schools unless the proceeds go 
into the regular school treasury. The law also re- 
quires that you make a report at the end of the 
month. 

If vou have entertainments at which no admis- 
sion is charged you do not have to collect a tax. 
It might be well for teachers planning on giving 
entertainments to look into this law further before 
giving the program.—Sheboygan County School 
News. 

Wise Mabel. 

Louise, nine vears old, asked her mother: 

“Where is papa going?” 

“To a stag party,” she replied. 

“What is a stag party, mamma ?” 

Sister Mabel, seven vears old, who had been 
listening, with a dignified attitude of superior wis- 
dom answered instantly: “It’s where they stagger. 
Don’t you know ?”?—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Teuton Word of Cheer. 
When his subjects ask him for food all the 
Kaiser can answer is: “Cheer up! The wurst is 
yet to come.”—New York Evening Sun. 
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TEACHING CITIZENSHIP. 
Supt. J. A. Van Narra, Iowa County. 


Since the schools of this country have been the 
principal mediums through which the people are 
reached, it was natural. when war came to us in 
1917, to look to the schools for the bringing about 
The most 
effective campaigns have been carried on in those 


of proper sentiment regarding the war. 


districts where the school and the community are 
most closely allied and where the school takes the 
initiative. 

In this country our educational campaign along 
this line has been based upon two main issues: 
first, “The Test of Democracy,” and second “Prus- 
sianism.” 

Primitive man made his home where natural 
environment facilitated his supplying the wants of 
his family and afforded him means for their pro- 
tection. His personal demands were few and his 
liberty unrestricted. His responsibility was lim- 
ited to himself and his family. 
freedom until a more powerful native encamped 
in a nearby vale. Other men followed; and, in 
order to protect himself and his family, he had 
recourse to diplomacy. He interested his neighbor, 
oppressed like himself, and gained him as an ally. 
Together they journeyed to the next neighbor and 
to the next. When sufficient strength had been 
marshalled in this manner, the enemy was. at- 
tacked and conquered. The leaders saw the op- 
pressor humbled, but capable of great assistance 
so they allied with him. Under this alliance people 
were assembled into groups. It was here that 
the principle of the “rule of the majority” was 
founded and so with life it has continued. 


He enjoyed this 


The early settler landed on American soil in 
search of freedom from the oppression of sov- 
ereignty. Like primitive man he built his hut and 
supplied his wants undisturbed until another set- 
tler and still others came into his community. He 
had thought nothing of government and had found 
little need to curb his selfishness while alone, but 
with others to be considered, regulation of affairs 
became necessary. He must provide protection, 
intellectual and religious education for his family. 

In the organization of the little school district, 
all the families could not be satisfied. The leaders 
found that they must yield to those who would be 
needed in the completion of the plan for a school, 
such things as the determination of the boundaries 
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of the districts, the teacher for the school, and 
various other factors. In each case the decision 
was made by a majority rule, the entire plan being 
carried out by the united effort of all the district. 
Progress has been due to efforts of the masses, but 
has been organized under the majority of the 
people interested. ‘The aggressiveness of any com- 
munity is generally shown in its schools. Some- 
times the majority rule is in opposition to princi- 
ples of modern education; nevertheless, the man 
with influence in the community who stands for 
the highest things will, with proper diplomacy, 
The 


minority although right will never win the confi- 


gain the victory for right. leader of the 
dence of the community by obstructing majority 
rule, because he will soon be looked upon by his 
associates as a poor loser. On the other hand, if 
he is ready to carry out the rules of majority, the 
time will come much sooner than he expects when 
his cause and the confidence of his fellow men will 
have grown so that he will be able to carry his 
point of view. 

In the war of 1812 this country felt that the 
impressment of seamen and the denial to us of the 
freedom of the seas were an unjustice. When war 
was found to be inevitable, in was thought advis- 
able to deprive Kuropean countries of our trade. 
The embargo necessary to do this proved a boom- 
erang to this country., Our commerce was de- 
stroyed, New England being the greatest sufferer. 
There was great business distress and open defiance 
of the embargo contributed to its failure. During 
this war little damage was done through the sink- 
ing of ships, in spite of the fact that two thousand 
five hundred vessels were captured by privateers. 
Through all this America’s humanitarian principles 
were carried out; and, in line with this, was the 
Monroe Doctrine with its unselfish idea of giv- 
ing protection to those countries in the Western 
Hemisphere that were unable to help themselves. 

The same spirit prevailed during and following 
the Mexican war. All territory secured from 
Mexico was paid for, even the slave owners, secure 
in the thought that the war would directly benefit 
them, were doomed to disappointment through 
the defeat of their private interests. 

The Civil War gave the country opportunity to 


“ee 


show what a government “of the people, for the 
people, and by the people” can actually do in a 
The South felt that they could best settle 


the slavery question outside of the Union, while the 


crisis. 
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North maintained that the union stood first and no 
state had the right to secede. Secession meant the 
failure of democracy in the United States. Fol- 
lowing that long struggle, came the reconstruction 
when the North and the South hand in hand began 
the building up of the greatest, wealthiest, and 
best country in the world. 

More recently the Spanish-American war exem- 
plifies our principles. When Cuba’s cry for help 
came to us, our regular army numbered but 15,- 
000 men, barely enough to settle whatever internal 
dissension might arise. With this handful we 
entered the war, after the destruction of the Maine, 
However bitter the American indignation might 
have been, human rights and humane methods of 
conducting the war prevailed in the plan for vic- 
tory. ‘The result is shown in the terms of peace 
with Spain, whereby Cuba gained her independ- 
ence and the United States paid for territory ac- 
quired. 

All history proves that majority rule is a funda- 
mental principle of democrary. In a crisis like 
this, it is the patriotic duty of every one of us 
to support government in its plans for winning 
this war. 

The German Empire is made up of twenty-five 
states, and one Imperial Territory. The king of 
Prussia, the largest state, is hereditary German 
Emperor and, as such, has full jurisdiction over all 
military and foreign affairs. ach one of the 
various states has its own government, at the head 
of which is a hereditary ruler. Should such a 
form of government prevail in this country we 
would find a governor of each state holding his 
office by right of birth, the people having no juris- 
diction or suffrage in this matter. Then, because 
the state of New York is the largest state in the 
Union, the governor of New York, would become 
Emperor of the United States. 

The legislative body of Prussia has two houses 
similar to our Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The Federal Council of the German Em- 
pire, which may be compared to our own Senate, 
is called the Bundesrat. It is composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the rulers of the separate states, 
the people having little or nothing to say in the 
matter. As Prussia contains three-fifths of the 
population of Germany, it has seventeen votes out 
of the total of sixty-one in the Bundesrat, thereby 
greatly influencing the body. 

The Reichstag, the Representative Chamber of 
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the Legislature, is composed of 397 members, of 
whom Prussia elects 296. These people, who are 
elected by the male voters of the several states for 
term of five years, have the power of debating 
various subjects, but have no power to pass laws. 
In other words, they are merely a debating society 
or a concession made to the demands of the Ger- 
man people to be partially represented in the legis- 
lature. ‘The Emperor with the consent of the 
Bundesrat may dissolve this Reichstag at any time 
and order new elections. 

The administration of the Empire is entirely 
in the hands of the ministry, headed by an Im- 
perial Chancellor. Under a democratic govern- 
ment, such ministers are responsible to the people 
and the legislature; but in Germany they are 
responsible only to the Emperor. 

In comparing the wars of Germany with those 
of this country, we find Germany constantly at war 
for conquest. The Seven Weeks War of 1886, was 
a war of conquest. Prussia took for herself no 
territory, but forced Austria to cede Venetia to 
Italy, the ally of Prussia. Prussia took Schleswig- 
Holstein and other German states which had been 
antagonistic to the Prussian form of government. 

The Franco-Prussian war was planned by Bis- 
marck, who ruthlessly brought about a war with 
France, by making both German and French 
people feel that they had been wronged. This 
he deemed necessary in order to unite the German 
Empire and to gain territory from northern 


France. German plans were laid without con- 
sideration of the humanitarian side. As a result 


the Peace Treaty with France gave Germany not 
only the greatest part of the provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but also a war indemnity of one billion 
dollars and the right to garrison troops in France 
until this indemnity was paid. 

Every teacher of history and civics has at this 
time an excellent opportunity to teach, by current 
events as well as history, the actual needs of proper 
ideals of citizenship, and to contrast the attitude 
of the Prussian government with that of our own 
country, expecially in its conquest and wars, in the: 
way in which it stirs its people, and its aims for 
the betterment of society. 

We are proud to be called Americans today, 
for America stands for what true democracy 
means. It is every teacher’s patriotic duty to 
develop in her school true American ideals of citi- 
zenship. 
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TO WHOM IS LOYALTY DUE? 
To my Fellow Americans of German Ancestry: 

This is the New Year’s day. It is indeed a 
fitting time to look forward and determine just 
what part we are to play in 1918, a year which 
promises to be the most momentous in the world’s 
history, save the one which gave us the Saviour. 

When the European war broke out in 1914, like 
yours and like many of other nationalities, my 
prayers and sympathies went out to the “Father- 
land.” It was but human that we should feel for 
Germany. We were of one blood. We had a deep 
seated scorn for those people of other languages, 
who had considered us an immigrant, inferior to 
them, fit only for lowly jobs. ‘They called us 
“Dutch,” ridiculing us and in general treating us 
meanly. 

It was but human that we should feel for Ger- 
many. We were proud of her achievements. 
Wherever statesmen and reformers desired to im- 
prove matters, it was always the German: nation 
that furnished the precedents to which reference 
would be made. Our native land made a science 
of all it undertook. It led the world in efficiency 
in every field of human endeavor. 

In our midst lived ex-soldiers of the Kaiser, 
some veterans of the Franco-Prussian war. With 
them we took much pride in the wonderful fighting 
machine handed down by Bismarck and Von 
Moltke. We were confident of a quick, “asy vie- 
tory. But Belgium got 
in the way, England butted in, Italy backed out, 
other nations became entangled in the fray, and 
finally the United States, the land of our adoption, 
declared war against the “Fatherland.” 


Success followed success. 


Our “Fatherland!” And why we left its bosom? 
Back in 1830, serious political troubles in Ger- 
many caused many of the dissatisfied ones to emi- 
grate here. In 1835, a society, “Germania,” was 
organized in this country for the purpose of in- 
ducing enough Germans to come to America and 
to settle in one state and make it a “German 
State.” Wisconsin was strongly favored as a place. 
The society broke up, but through the agitation, 
Wisconsin had been well advertised, with the re- 
sult that it became a German stronghold. 

Why move from Germany to America? The 
history of Dodge county, Wisconsin, issued in 
1913, contains the biographies and ancestry of 


leading citizens of the county. The majority are 
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of German descent. 
why they emigrated 
of the new world,” “ 


In but few places is it stated 
“attracted by the advantages 





better opportunities than they 
felt were afforded in the more congested sections 
of their native land.” My grandparents from both 
sides came from Brandenburg, Prussia, with very 
limited means and settled in Dodge county. So 
And they found 
what they came for—plenty of room, liberty and 
economic opportunity. 


did hundreds of other Prussians. 


The Germans of America have always prided 
themselves in their distinguished fellow citizen— 
Carl Schurz. It is needless to review his life as a 
loyal citizen, a broad minded statesman and a leader 
in the Civil War. Suffice it to say that this man 
deeply appreciated and jealously guarded the free- 
dom which he had failed to find in his mother coun- 
try. 
claim 


For him but one country had the slightest 
his affection Would 
that he were alive now to lead the Germans of 


upon and devotion. 
America in the crisis they now face. 

To whom do we of German ancestry owe our 
allegiance—to the Germany that we left or to the 
America to Where the 
denied us political liberty, the other gave it in 


which we came? one 
the fullest degree; where the one was over pop- 
ulated, the other had plenty of elbow room for us; 
where the one interfered with religious worship 
of certain sects, the other gave freedom; where the 
one forced young men into several years of mili- 
tary servitude, the other encouraged peaceful pur- 
suits; where the one offered very limited means of 
making a livelihood, the other gave wonderful pos- 
sibilities for wealth America has 
given us in full measure the political, religious and 


and service. 
economic liberties which the “Fatherland” would 
not and could not give, but which we came here to 
attain. What is it that we owe the Germany that 
gave not? What is it that we owe the United 
States that gave? 

We came here to make this our home, to be 
citizens of this land. Many were the naturaliza- 
tion papers that were taken out. In so doing, we 
and our parents under oath renounced our alle- 
giance to Germany and declared it to the United 
States. Was that solemn declaration a “scrap of 
paper?” If we are a people of honor, does not 
that moral obligation indicate the path of loyalty ? 

Our adopted land and our native land are in a 
war which will wage on until one stands triumphant 
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over the other. What is to be our part? Are we 
for or against America? We are no cowards. We 
say we have the courage of our convictions. The 
flag that flies above us is under fire. Shall we, 
who receive the blessings and protection of this 
flag, give our strength to keeping the flag safe, or 
shall we be stumbling blocks to the ones who loyally 
defend the American Banner ? 

If America wins, what will then be our part? 
When this nation was being preserved in the Civil 
War, there were people in Wisconsin who ob- 
structed the government all they could, even as 
some of us are now doing. Such people were then 
called “Copperheads.” Some are still alive, but 
they do not remind us of their ignoble part. This 
sad history became revived lately when the ques- 
tion of loyalty stirred the American public. Some 
families have recently received the finger of public 
contempt because they were “Copperheads” in the 
sixties. Innocent though they may be, the ¢’ il 'ron 
too suffer from the sins of their fathers. 
mans came to America to make this our home. 
Though first looked down upon, we persisted and 
struggled on until we have convinced our fellow 
Americans that we are a worthy, substantial race. 
Shall we render precarious this position that we 
have now won? When this war is over, do we 
want records of disloyalty and lukewarmness that 
Let 


We uer- 


will ever count against us and our children? 
us count the cost of that which we do. 

If Germany wins this war, the United States 
must pay the price that will be exacted by the iron 
hand. We all know from history, what tributes 
defeated peoples have paid a victorious Prussia. 
It is needless to say that if the German Empire 
wins this war, the greatest of all ages, then those 
who are conquered will pay a staggering price. 
See what others are paying. In such a day of 
fearful peace, what will be our part? Will we be 
exempt? We are citizens of these United States, 
either born here of German parentage or else 
willingly naturalized. We forsook our “Father. 
land” when we left its soil to come under the 
American flag. In that day of final reckoning, 
Germany would label us as “Yankees,” and we 
would pay a price in money and humility, such 
as we now witness in Germany’s present conquests 
—not only we, but our children and children’s 
children. As a matter of expediency, apart from 
the question of loyalty, is it to our interest to 
aid in the defeat of our adopted land? Let us 
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consider the cost of the morrow as well as of the 
present. 

On Decoration Day in May this nation has for 
years been honoring the veterans who fought in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. A few years hence 
these heroes will all have passed away. Instead 
we will be honoring the men, who now on wave and 
hill are fighting for this our land. When the roll 
is called on that day and when the deeds of this 
day are reviewed, | want no stigma to rest on what 
is mine. I want a clear record of loyalty to the 
beautiful flag of my republic. I want to be able 
to have it said of my family that we did our part 
in every call for service to our country. I want 
it not that my children shall ever be insulted or 
chagrined with epithets of slacker or traitor. 

For what Germany failed to give our immigrant 
parents, we owe nothing; for the privileges and 
opportunities that America has given us, we owe 

active lovalty. We should give it as whole 
weartedly as did Carl Schurz. Surely we do not 
wish to be partakers in paying the price of Ameri- 
ean defeat and Germany’s triumph. Neither do 
we desire to suffer life in a victorious America, if 
we and our children are to be branded for failing to 
show our loyalty when it was needed. Let us count 
the cost. 

Nay, not count the cost! Let us the rather 
count the opportunities for loyal services. The 
greatest of these is to stand boldly for our govern- 
ment. Criticism and discussion do much harm; 
they retard the day of peace. When called on for 
money, answer as freely as possible. A German 
victory would place a mortagage upon our wealth 
and business for generations. Our liberality and 
loyalty now is our best preventive for that calam- 


ity. Let us seize the opportunities that call us 
to participate in our country’s service. Let us be 
patriots. 


We are no longer Germans. We are Americans 
—let us be worthy of that name. Let us show our 
true worthiness of American citizenship by aiding 
our republic in its greatest battle. Let us be one 
people, unified to defeat autocracy, sanctified to 
uphold democracy. 

WALTER RICHARD BUssEwITz, 
Supt. Horicon Schools. 

Dora—I’m surprised that you’d let a man kiss 
you on such short acquaintance. 

Betty—Well, he said it was my own fault that 
I hadn’t met him sooner. 
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FINDING SPELLING. 

At the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. Buckingham told us how words had been 
selected from hundreds of written compositions of 
pupils by Mr. Jones, of South Dakota, to find the 
words that should be given as spelling lessons. We 
were told how Dr. Ayers had examined 2,500 let- 
ters of all forms of correspondence to ascertain the 
words in most common use that young spellers 
might have to learn words that they would not 
need. Lists of words that have an association of 
place or occupation, as dining room words, were 
commended as valuable. 

It was all giving, what to give, pupils to spell. 
The result is that spelling is associated in the 
pupil’s mind only with lists of words given him to 
spell, except when he has to write. Then he is 
too busy with what he is to say to care much about 
the spelling. And if he does care, he cannot ask 
then how to spell his words, nor run to a dictionary 
if he gets his composition or test done in time. He 
can only stab at his spelling, and have it corrected. 
And his incorrect form is as likely to stay with him 
as the corrected form. 

Moreover, the lists given have no associations 
of use, connection or meaning except as words to 
spell, and how is the child to hold them? It is 
learning words as he learns the multiplication 
table, only there are but 144 isolated product-num- 
bers in the table and there is no end to words that 
must be spelled. It is no wonder that Dr. Cornman 
found that classes that were drilled in spelling, 
and those who had no spelling did squally well in 
final tests. That seems impossible, but a little at- 
tention to the psychological conditions of our drill 
methods would make us cease to wonder, 

“But,” says some gray haired teacher, “we were 
drilled in spelling when I went to school and we 
learned to spell.” Yes, but when you went to 
school, arithmetic and spelling were about all that 
you really studied. You got it, but by the hardest 
way. Moreover, you spelled so much that you be- 
gan to notice the spelling of words and became 
thereby a confirmed good speller. 

Is there not a more excellent way? Is give and 
drill, give and drill the‘only way? Why not have 
the children in this day and generation begin 
where we left off, begin by noticing words. The 
child hears and sees words all day long in school 
and out of school, in his books, by his mates and 
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his teacher, in his play, on the street, and in his 
home. 
to name, words. 


By ear and by eye he has learned to call, 
Ile has done it all by noticing 
words for the purpose of calling them. Most of 
Why should 


not the child spell by noticing words, words that 


them he has. picked up day by day. 


are his acquaintances, for the purpose of spelling 
them? If our methods of spelling will give the 
habit of noticing words, is not our work done? 
Every good adult speller when he hears a new 
word immediately sees its spelling or wants to know 
how it is spelled. The children may have that 
habit if our methods have that end in view, but 
only the elect few will get spelling by word lists 
given to spell no matter how wisely selected. 

Methods of spelling must center upon ways and 
devices for the pupil’s finding and giving words to 
spell, for they learn not so much by what we give 
them as by what they give us. If they can give 
lists of words for spelling out of their daily ex- 
perience with words, they will learn to spell. 

How can it be done? Suppose each pupil brings 
to the spelling class five or ten words from that 
day’s arithmetic lesson, words that he thinks he 
wants to know how to spell. The teacher takes a 
pupil’s list and reads and when half the class have 
the same words it is checked to learn. Then an- 
other list is read and then another until ten or 
twenty words are selected. Have one member write 
the selected words on the board and another pupil 
prepare the list for the teacher. The next day 
more lists are brought in and the selected list 
spelled. 

After a couple of weeks on the arithmetic, try 
the geography. Then a page of the day’s reading 
Vary with lists from the playground, from 
street signs, from words used by the teacher, words 
at the breakfast table, ete. 

Have the class choose up sides under two cor- 
One side is to select the words 
other side and correct the spelling papers, and the 


lesson. 


porals. for the 
other side has to learn the words and spell them. 
Only words from a definite field will be allowed and 
as a selected word is given out, the teacher will 
approve before it is put upon the list to be learned. 
Some days, after a field is familiar, the selected 
words approved may be spelled at once. 

At the end of the two weeks, the teacher may 
give a test to both sides selecting the words from 
those spelled in the class. This will show whether 
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the “finders” or the “spellers” have learned the 
most. The side that wins would be “finders” for 
the next two weeks. 

All the time pupils will be noticing words as 
they meet them, and noticing words, a “conscious- 
ness” of spelling, will make spellers. 

If teachers are interested in this way of work- 
ing at the spelling problem, [ shall be glad to add 
further methods, some for high schools. 

A. W. Burr, 
Beloit College. 


A Camofleur. 


A good story is told by the dean of Carlisle. It 
concerns a clergyman who, taking occasional duty 
for a friend in one of the moorland churches in a 
remote corner of Cumberland, was one day greatly 
scandalized on observing the old verger, who had 
been collecting the offertory, quietly abstract a 
half-crown before presenting the plate at the altar 
rails. 

After service he called the old man into the ves- 
try and told him, with emotion, that his crime had 
been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled. Then a sudden light 
dawned on him. 

“Wy, sir, you doan’t mean that ould half-crown 
of mine! Why, I’ve led off with he this last fif- 
teen year.”—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


True Artist. 

Mrs. Grummell entered the taxidermist’s with a 
stuffed parrot in her hands. 

“Do you remember the bird you stuffed for me 
last autumn?” she asked. “Well, the work was so 
badly done that the feathers are simply falling 
out.” 

“Ah, madam,” said the man, “that is a triumph 
of art. We stuff our birds so well that they moult 
at the proper season.” —Minneapolis Tribune. 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Shocking. 

An elderly lady of very prim and severe aspect 
was seated next a young couple, who were discuss- 
ing the merits of their motor-cars, 

“What color is your body ?” asked the young man 
of the girl at his side, meaning of course, the body 
of her motor. 

“Oh, mine is pink. What is yours?” 

“Mine,” replied the man, “is brown with wide 
yellow stripes.” 

This was too much for the old lady. Rising from 
the table, she exclaimed : 

“When young people come to asking each other 
the color of their bodies at a dinner-party, it is 
time I left the room.”—Tit-Bits. 


The Old-fashioned Way. 


The young hopeful of four years had been a 
source of continual vexation and trouble all through 
the meal, and at its finish a woman friend turned 
to the child’s mother and said: 

“If your boy belonged to me I shouldn’t stand 
so much of his nonsense at meal-times. I should 
give him a thrashing.” 

“But,” said the mother, “you can’t spank the 
poor little fellow on a full stomach.” 

“No,” said her friend, “but you can turn him 
over.” —Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


Just a Little Strategy. 

“What is it that makes you find so much fault 
with your stenographer ?” 

“Well, she’s the best stenographer I ever had, 
and I don’t want to lose her. So I’ve got to shout 
around a little so as to convey the impression to 
any stenographer scouts that she wouldn’t suit the 
Government.”—Washington Star. 


Splits Fifty-fifty. 

Ma Grump says: “Education? JI dunno. 
There’s about the same number of old men that 
believe in hair tonics and the same number of 
young men that believe in women’s promises as 
ever.”—Akron (0.) Times. 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 


Madison, Wis. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

Before the fatal-days of July, 1914, the teacher 
had heard so many addresses praising German 
educational practices and so much laudation of 
German schools that he rather unconsciously as- 
sumed a superiority of ideals. Not a word of 
criticism could he recall; not a hint that America 
could teach Germany any educational doctrine 
could he remember to have heard. In silent ad- 
miration he listened to the speakers at educational 
meetings who told of their investigations of this 
supremely efficient system. He remembered 
particularly a chapter on Education in Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg’s American Traits, which made 
out a very strong case for German education and 
a weak, poor one for the American system.  Ilis 
book, written in 1902, he calls an attempt “to 
measure critically the culture of one country by 
the ideals of another.” That he should find things 
so bad here and so excellent there did not then 
disturb us as we read in silent admiration this 
German-American-Harvard psychologist and edu- 
cator. We had been too well prepared by the 
enthusiastic admirers of all things German to 
doubt. We stay-at-homes envied, but we did not 
for a moment question the accuracy of their re- 
ports. 

The teacher had been re-reading Munsterberg’s 
chapter, but with startlingly different results in his 
reactions. The Professor shows how superior the 
German system is in bringing the youth quickly 
to his professional school by neglecting or ignoring 
his individual likings and preferences. But the 
chief source of the German superiority he finds to 
be the teachers. These men did “not know too 
much about the theory of education, or about the 
history of pedagogy or psychology.” The teacher 
of Greek did not ask about the value of instruction 
in Greek. “He taught his Greek as best he could 
in the place to which he was called, but he certainly 
never took it as his concern to reflect whether 
Greek instruction ought not, after all to be dis- 
continued; he left that to the principal and to 
the government.” ‘There you have it! “He left 
that to the principal and to the government.” 

Now we see with what disastrous results he left 
it to his government. We see the German people in 
the grip of that awful and wicked thing which we 
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denominate Prussianism. Could we have under- 
stood what that meant before the horrors of Bel- 
gium and Poland; before the Lusitania; before two 
years of accumulating evidence made it clear to 
us? And now when we see what it means can it 
be possible that we shall persist in following the 
mad efficiency, the materialistic philosophy, the 
fanatical self-adoration of this people? The Ger- 
man people have been enslaved by education; 
Americans must be set free by education! 

We have studied our history anew; we are look- 
ing at Germany from another angle. We watch 
their actions of the military government with a 
peculiar and a righteous mingling of astonish- 
ment and horror. We understand now how the 
German historians and philosophers, the preachers 
and teachers have formulated an intellectual justi- 
fication for Prussian aggression. ‘They have taught 
early and late that the German people were chosen 
of God to rule the world; that their state was above 
all moral low and was controlled only by the Dar- 
winian law of survival of the strongest; that this 
people and this state were ruled by the Hohenzol- 
lerns who were chosen by God to conquer the world 
for Kultur ; and that all of this would come through 
war willed by its rulers. This was what the teach- 
ers left to the government! 

The attitude of the government toward the 
teachers is shown in Frederick the Great’s state- 
ment, “When kings want war they begin it, and 
they leave learned professors to come after and 
prove it just.” In the higher institutions of 
Prussia, the professors are appointed by the king 
and are regarded as state officers. Like the clergy 
they take an oath of obedience to the kaiser and 
like them they are faithful servants and “know 
their master’s voice.” So subservient are they that 
they have been called the “intellectual body-guard 
of the Hohenzollerns.” ‘They are free to speak and 
write what they choose, except that they may not 
criticise the state or its rulers. Criticism of the 
government is treason. We in America remember 
the statement of the ninety-three professors be- 
ginning with: “It is not true that we violated 
the neutrality of Belgium” and so on through a 
long list of unsupported denials. ‘This indeed was 
enough to show the intellectual dishonesty of these 
searchers after truth. 


“For this their duty all the learned think— 
To espouse the cause by whom they eat and drink.” 
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We know also that Prussian instruction led to 
exaggerated ideals of loyalty to the great and kind 
emperor. When a teacher in any grade of schools 
showed unusual ability to arouse love for the 
kaiser he had a decided advantage in securing 
promotion in his profession. No wonder he left 
the aims of education to his paternal government. 
But the kaiser had said 1889: 


“Upon the school, first of all, will fall the duty, 


in an address in 


by cherishing reverence for God and love of 
Fatherland, of laying the foundation for a sound 
conception of political and social relations.” He 
has had his hopes fulfilled; the schools have made 
good. 

And the school system with its two-caste plan 
did what the government wished. It has developed 
a ruling class and an obedient class. It ineculeates 
respect for authority, instant and unquestioning 
obedience, and a drilled efficiency. It makes for a 
subject class industrious, thorough; patient, per- 
With 
exact, and directed method it crushed out initiative. 


sistent, and obedient. rigid, systematic, 
Teehnically thorough and obediently efficient, the 
teachers save a few years of time for the pupils at 
the expense of their souls. Even that is left to the 
government! 

This, of course, is not the place for an exposi- 
tion of the German theory of the state, for a sum- 
mary of German political philosophy, or a study 
of the German system of education. The teacher is 
not competent even though he desired to do this. 
As a citizen and as a teacher he has honestly sought 
to inquire into some of the German practices. He 


the 


minds of the people to achieve the wishes of its 


sees German education organized to direct 


rulers. He sees a wicked philosophy, an untrue 
conception of the state, an army trained to obey 
implicitly the demands of its war-lord, an economic 
system directing its energies toward supporting of 
the army, a theory of life without morality, a 
religion which worships a God of might, a people 
who believe unquestioningly and who act only by 
direction. And he once believed in efficiency, 
Kultur, civilization ! 

To the teacher it seems that Wisconsin has al- 
lowed the first step to be taken in an educational 
reaction toward this conception of education, this 
materialistic scheme of life, this class system of 
schools. We need again a Horace Mann to lead 
the way back to a single school system, to demand 
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a repeal of the recent legislation which would 
separate our pupils into classes based upon a voca- 
tional distinction. The state superintendent has 
All opponents of a Prus- 
sian system will support him in it. 

We are now fighting a war for a democracy in 


begun such a campaign. 


which education means opportunity, training in 
We are fighting an 
autocracy which in education means training in 
This 


is in a very real sense a war of school systems; a 


self-reliance, and initiative. 
obedience, docility, and directed efficiency. 


war of the German school-master against the 
The teacher is confident 
And then 
he will thank his stars that his education was not 


E. G. D. 


American school-ma’am. 
that the decision will be the right one. 


“made in Germany.” 
Neighborly. 

Mrs. Wilson wanted to get Mrs. Johnson’s cook 
away from her so badly that she actually went to 
Mrs. Johnson’s house when she was away and of- 
fered the cook more money. The next time they 
met at a big dinner Mrs. Johnson did not notice 
her. 

“Mrs. Johnson, you know Mrs. Wilson, do you 
not? ” said the lady who sat between them. 

“No, I believe not,” said Mrs. Johnson, “but I 
understand that she calls on my cook.”—New York 
American. 

Newly-wed Wisdom. 

“Hello! Is this you, mother, dear?” 

“Yes, Sue. What is it? Something awful must 
have happened for you to call me up at this—” 

“It’s not so awful. But John, dear, hasn’t been 
feeling well and the doctor gave him pills to take 
every four hours. I’ve been sitting up to give them 
to him, and now it’s about time for the medicine, 
but John has fallen asleep. Should I wake him?” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. What is he suffering 
from ?” 

“Tnsomnia.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 

Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


TT 


PAY GOOD WAGES AND KEEP GOOD 
TEACHERS. 

‘wo years ago this newspaper called attention 
to the fact that the grade teachers were under- 
paid, and now it seems that the teachers them- 
selves are to go before the school board and ask for 
an adjustment of salary, which will be in keeping 
with other cities of similar size in the country. 
The board should consider this salary question 
from every angle. Grade teachers must prepare 
through normal school education, and it is unrea- 
sonable to expect them to work at salaries which 
provide little more than enough to board and 
clothe them. 

This is the condition here at the present time, 
and Sheboygan does not want it said that we do 
not pay better than living wages. Neither do we 
want to pay new teachers more than those who 
have been in the service of the city for a time, and 
made good. If it is necessary to pay a bonus to get 
new teachers here, there must be something wrong, 
and the school board should remedy this defeat 
in the salary question. The whole city will stand 
back of the school board in paying living wages 
and something better. If we want good school 
teachers we have got to compete with other cities, 
and the first step is to encourage talent coming 
here, by establishing a scale of wages that is equit- 
able. The cost of living has inereased by leaps 
and bounds during the past few years, and this 
will be more noticeable during the war, and every 
municipality must be prepared to readjust its 
budget for educational purposes so that the schools 
will increase in efficiency rather than go back- 
ward. It is admitted that Sheboygan has an ef- 
ficient corps of grade teachers, and to keep the 
teachers’ staff up to its present standard, means ¢ 
salary scale equal to that of other cities in Wis- 
consin.—Sheboygan News. 


MAKE IT ENGLISH ONLY. 

“Having ousted the German language from the 
public schools, it seems to The Journal that no 
other foreign language should be installed in its 
place. When the questionnaires were filled out at 
the court house here a few weeks ago fully fifty 
young men born in Portage county, according to 
statements made to The Journal by the laymen on 
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the advisory board, were unable to speak English 
and required the services of interpreters. It is 
not uncommon in the courts here to find young 
men, who never lived outside this county, obliged 
to call upon a man, usually one born in Europe, 
to interpret English to them. Such a condition 
could not exist if foreign languages were not taught 
in the schools. Some of these boys are naturally 
possessed of intellectual ability, but they do not 
have a fair chance, in competition with their Eng- 
lish-edueated neighbors, to make the success in life 
that they otherwise would have. A boy, made to 
speak a foreign language at home, and then taught 
it again in school, will ordinarily betray his foreign 
origin by a marked accent and be put down as a 
fair 
to him, and it deprives the country of the full 


foreigner all through his life. This is not 
value of his services. The time spent in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the schools would be 
better emploved, we should say, in the teaching of 
that usually neglected study, English.”—Stevens 
Point Item. 


PAY DECENT SALARIES TO NORMAL 
TEACHERS. : 

One measure killed by the special session of the 
legislature should have been passed. The measure 
to accord a modest increase in salary to state nor- 
mal professors and teachers was a step in the direc- 
tion of justice. It could be fairly criticized only 
on the ground that it made insufficient provision 


Men 


women engaged in the profession of teaching have 


for these important public servants. and 


an important mission. It is not only to teach 
those enrolled as students, but to reflect upon the 
They 


can not yield the influence which it is their duty 


community the better thought of the time. 


to exert, unless they are maintained in some meas- 
ure of financial independence. The cost of living 
has mounted rapidly, but it is sadly near the truth 
that only teachers, and mail carriers and other 
post office employes, have had no inerease in pay. 
Wisconsin can no more afford to impose this 
neglect upon its teachers than can the federal 
government to withhold reasonable compensation 
from postal employes. For the moment the prob- 
lem of the teachers is irremedial, but the next 


regular session of the legislature should be im- 
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pressed with its duty in the matter. The uncon- 
scionable policy of ignoring so just a claim will 
probably be abandoned in the face of the cold fact 
that 
mouth.—La Crosse News. 


its victims are now living from hand to 


A PLEDGE OF LOYALTY. 

Approximately 2,000 children in the public and 
parochial schools of Kewaunee county have already 
signed the loyalty pledge which has been sent to 
every school in the county by the superintendent 
of schools the week before Christmas. 

The wording of the pledge is as follows: 

“T believe in representative government, in 
loyal obedience to the Jaw and in unswerving sup- 
port of the officers of the government in executing 
the law. I love my dear country, the United States 
of America, as against all earthly power. I intend 
to be a good American citizen. I will defend 
America against her enemies by word and act. In 
sunshine and storm, on land and sea, in heat and in 
cold, at home or abroad, in daylight and darkness, 
I will serve America. For her I will save and 
sacrifice. I will live for her and if need be I will 
die for her.”—-Algoma News. 


Principal Young of the Bloomington high school 
showed tact and judgment worthy of public com- 
mendation in his handling of the roller skating 
situation, which had been playing havoe with 
school work, as the pupils have had about as hard 
an attack of the roller skating fever as many of 
the older folks in Bloomington and vicinity. In 
co-operation with the managers of the two roller 
rinks he arranged a plan whereby the pupils are 
allowed to skate after school two afternoons a week 
and Saturday evenings, and at no other time. The 
kids get all the opportunities to skate that thev 
need and school work is going along much better 
since the plan was adopted.—Bloomington Record. 


IS IT TREASON? 

“We are informed that certain clergy of Wau- 
paca county have warned their congregations not 
to attend any meetings in which the war is dis- 
cussed and which have a patriotic turn. We do 
not like to believe that this is true. It does not 


seem that it can be possible that people living in 
America, citizens of this country, are to be forbid- 
den to attend punlic gatherings where the Ameri- 
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can flag is waved and where American ideals are 
promoted. If it is true, the writer of this column 
would like to assert that such advice or mandate, 
whichever it may be, borders mighty closely onto 
Since when has any man in America 
the right to tell others that they may not and 
should not go where the American flag goes, and 
that they may not and should not go where Ameri- 
canism is promoted? If there are any clergymen 
in our country who have given such advice and who 
insist on such limitations on the part of the mem- 
bers of their congregation we have just that many 
too many and that many of them need to be gotten 


treason. 


rid of.”—Waupaca Item. 


PARENTS. 

Our system of written excuses, signed by a 
parent, works good. It would work much better 
if some parents did not think it their duty to try 
to help the child out of some tight pinch. For 
example a child is started off for school in good 
time and gets to school Jate. Some parents give 
him some apparently good excuse and he gets off 
with no penalty. Any time that a parent knows 
the child was late through its own fault, it ought 
to be the parents’ duty to write the excuse out that 
way. That would be the only fair way of dealing 
with the child and the school. 

T do not think a child should ever stay out of 
school except when it is absolutely necessary. The 
school and the home are trying to teach the child 
that life is mostly a business with everything done 
on time. The child should know that when he 
gets through school and goes to work that he must 
be there six days out of a week and on time every 
dav out of a week and on time every day. There 
will be no days for, “IT didn’t feel like it,” “T slept 
too long,” “I went fishing,” “I thought T would 
take a lay off,” “difference in time.” If he hands 
the boss any of these excuses the boss will give him 
a vacation indefinitely without pay. 

So isn’t it the parents’ duty to help the school 
make the child toe the mark? Tadn’t the parents 
ought to be more anxious to have that child in 
school on time every day, rain, snow or shine, than 
the teacher is? Hadn’t every parent ought to see 
that their child takes a good or unsatisfactory ex- 
cuse blank back to the teacher, as he deserves ? 
Hadn’t every parent ought to try to make the 
child’s attendance so regular that there would be 
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no call for excuse blanks at all except in unavoid- 
able cases? Hadn’t a parent ought to teach chil- 
dren life’s battle while young, having them see 
that men and women must work even though they 
have a sore toe or spring fever? Teach them that 
it is the steady, unwavering plugger every dav, 
through the “sunshines” and the “blues” that “gets 
there” in life’s battle—EIlmwood News. 


WHY NOT A PLEBISCITE? 


“Tf the French and the Alsatian leaders who 
are advocating the return of Alsace and Lorraine 
to France without conditions are sure of the senti- 
ments of the people of the lost province, why not 
a plebiscite? Would not that be the simplest and 
the easiest and the surest way of finding out the 
real sentiments of the people of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and at the same time of maintaining in the 
peace conference the principle of deciding the 
political status of debatable territories on the basis 
of ‘the consent of the governed? The plebiscite 
idea has been mooted by advanced thinkers and by 
socialists, and was adopted officially by the Rus- 
sian revolutionists. But an ante factum plebiscite, 
nowhere easy to arrange, is not at all feasible in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The arguments in its favor are 
wholly theoretical. The arguments against it are 
practical and, to those who know local conditions 
or take the trouble to study them, convincing. His- 
tory has demonstrated that an occupying army éan 
carry a plebiscite if it will. Even were both armies 
withdrawn, and the plebiscite conducted under 
neutral or indigenous auspices, Germany’s facilities 
for espionage, perfected as they are in the Reichs- 
land, would remain. With the future uncertain, 
fear of reprisals would prevent a free vote. Would 
it be fair to deprive exiles, driven from their na- 
tive land by the consequences of the peace of Frank- 
fort, of their votes, and allow immigres, nine- 
tenths of them German functionaries or children of 
functionaries, to have a part in deciding the destiny 
of a land of which they are not natives and to which 
they are attached by no traditional or cultural 
bonds ?”—Herbert Adams Gibbons, in the March 
Century. 


SPECIAL STATE AID. 

The law that gives fifty dollars a year to country 
schools for being up to the standard set by the 
state superintendent is one worthy of attention of 
school boards. The annual report stating the 


requirements was sent to every school board mem- 
ber and teacher some time ago, but if you have 
mislaid your copy, there are still a few on hand 
that I will be glad to send out where they will be 
of use. 

Read this pamphlet over with care and find out 
whether or not your school is able to meet the 
requirements for this vear. 

You will notice that the requirements for this 
vear are less than for next vear and the year fol- 
lowing. Plan on getting your school into condition 
as quickly as possible so that your children may 
enjoy the benefit of the best there is in the country 
school todav.—Shehoygan County School News. 


LIBERTY LOAN ESSAY CONTEST. 


The National Committee of Patriotic Societies 
during the Second Liberty Loan campaign insti- 
tuted a prize essay contest on the subject, “There 
should be a Liberty Bond in every home.” 

More than three thousand essavs were submitted 
and the first prize, a fiftv dollar Liberty Loan 
Bond, was awarded to Morris Wolf, of the Business 
High School, Washington, D. C. Other contestant 
schools ranking high in order of excellence were 
the Dunbar high school of Washington, the Joliet 
(11].) high school, the McKinley manual training 
school of Washington, the Gilman school, Roland 
Park, Md., the Northwestern Military Academy, 
Wisconsin, the Deerfield high school of Highland 
Park, Tll:, the Eastern high school of Washington, 
and the Hindman settlement school of Kentucky. 

The essavs were limited to 600 words and every 
school competing was required to have a campaign 
for the sale of Libertv Bonds. The total sale of 
bonds resulting from these campaigns went into 
the millions. The Gilman countrv school of Mary- 
land led the list, purchasing $60,000 worth of 
bonds. 

The National Committee of Patriotic Societies. 
which has its headquarters in Washington, will 
hold a similar contest during the Third Liberty 
T.oan campaign and hopes to have every high school 
in the United States competing. 


HOW ROBERTS PROMOTES PUPILS. 

The elastic system of promotion in the Fond du 
Lac schools is attracting wide attention. How it 
is done is described by Supt. J. E. Roberts in a 
little bulletin selling for ten cents, including 
postage. Address The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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Supt. A. B. Olson of Reedsburg remains another 
year with his salary increased from $2,000 to $2,- 
500. 

The teaching of German has been discontinued 
at Stevens. Point, Elroy and Edgerton during the 
past month. 

Ernest Iler has been unanimously re-elected to 
the superintendency at Antigo. His salary was 
placed at $2,500. 

Principal E. J. Brunner of Glidden has accepted 
a position with the Merchants’ Trade Journal of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Manawa has completed a fine new high school 
building. Its 150 pupils are enthusiastic over the 
$45,000 structure. 

Mr. W. K. Coffin of Eau Claire has been ap- 
pointed to the state board of normal school regents, 
to succeed Emmet Horan. 

Principal Moses J. Russeau of Stephensville was 
united in marriage with Miss Eva Brault, of 
Manawa, a short time ago. 

Jesse A. Vennatta of Iowa county was elected 
president of the county superintendents’ associa- 
tion, at its Wausau meeting. 

If. C. Snyder has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Stevens Point. His salary as placed 
at $2,300, an increase of $300. 

Superintendent Don S. Miller of Marshfield has 
been re-elected at that city. His salary has been 
raised $300 for the coming year. 


George Baird, who has had charge of the schools 
at Elk Mound, has resigned and has been elected 
to take charge of the vocational department of the 
Two Rivers schools. 


Dr. Herbert P. Houghton, president of Waynes- 
burg college, Pennsylvania, has been chosen for 
the presidency of Carroll College. 

The enrollment at the University has fallen off 
13 per cent from the first semester. Nearly all 
the decrease has been in men students. 

Eau Claire has purchased a dental chair for the 
use of the local dentists who are giving gratuitous 
treatment of the school children’s teeth. 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association has re- 
nominated all of the present officers for the com- 
ing year. Miss Josephine Murphy is president. 

Miss Addie Hickman, a Milwaukee teacher for 
the past forty vears, was given a reception by about 
five hundred of her former pupils at the Dover 
street school in that city. 

Superintendent ©. W. Schwede of Grand Rapids, 
has resigned. He intends to enter the University 
and take a special course in psychology. His suc- 
cessor has not been named. 

A report of the schools of Sauk county has just 
been issued by the county superintendent of that 
county. It is filled with valuable information for 
all the citizens interested in the school work of the 
county. 

An old frame school building, known as the 
kindergarten, was destroyed at Waupun during the 
first part of February. This building was erected 
thirty-five years ago and was condemned by the 
state department about a year ago. 

Several high schools of the state have extended 
the school week days to include Saturday, for the 
remainder of this school year, in order that the 
term may be shortened and the pupils released 
early for work in the home, and on the farm. 

The state public safety commission of Minnesota 
may decide to close the schools of that state on the 
first day of April. Definite action on the matter 
has been deferred for a few days until expressions 
from educators in that state may be heard from. 


Pupils of the schools of Marinette county will 
take part in contests this vear that are somewhat 
different from those held in other parts of the 
state. The county board of that county voted $100 
for prizes for the raising of soy beans and potatoes. 

The school board of Milwaukee will take up the 
matter of military training at its next meeting. 
Lieut. E. French Fuller, commissioner of the 
American Junior Naval and Marine Scout league, 
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will appear before the board to explain the plan 
fully. 

Blanchardville has been doing considerable war 
service work. ‘The school recently had a public 
meeting at which a service flag was dedicated and 
the stars on that flag showed that in that small 
town of less than 800 people there were thirty- 
three volunteers. 

Edgerton high school live stock judging team 
won the state championship. at the recent state 
contest held at Madison. In competition with this 
team were those from the various schools of agri- 
culture where special work along agricultural lines 
is carried on. 

Neenah’s board of education has decided to al- 
low ten days’ sick leave to each teacher, each year. 
During this time the salary of the regular teacher 
will go on the same as usual and the salary of the 
substitute will be paid by the school board and not 
by the teacher. 


The school heads of the state report that many 
of the boys are enrolling for the farm work. These 
boys are to leave school on April 15, and be given 
full credit for the year’s work, if their standings 
are above passing grade and they remain at the 
farm work during the summer season. 

Chippewa Falls seems to be having a struggle 
over the erection of a new The 
original committee of the common council voted 
to issue bonds for $25,000.00 for the erection of a 
new school building. When this matter came to a 
vote in the council meeting it was voted down. 


schoolhouse. 


The German book, Im Vaterland, has been 
eliminated from the Sheboygan high school be- 
cause it was too un-American. It was discovered 
that the Hohenzollern coat of arms was on the 
cover, Kaiser Wilhelm’s picture was the frontis- 
piece, and that it contained such poetry as Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles. 

Many domestic science departments are making 
service flags for the schools. One star is placed on 
the flag for each member of the alumni who is in 
the service. This flag is then hung in the assem- 
bly room as an inspiration to patriotism for those 
who are not able to go but who have an important 
piece of work to do. 

Superintendent W. H. Schultz of Eau Claire has 
resigned his position. He intends to leave the city 
of Eau Claire at the end of this school year to give 
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his attention to his fruit holdings at Auburndale, 
Florida. Mr. W. A. Clarke, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Eau Claire normal, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Schultz. 

The boys of the Chippewa Falls schools have 
received their new rifles which will be used in their 
military drill. The In-Vu rifle is the one used. 
It is the same size and model as the late model 
U. 8. Springfield rifle. The weight of each gun 
is about three pounds and it is equipped with a gun 
sling and stacking swivel. 

An invention that was built in Madison and de- 
veloped on lake Mendota has been tried out by the 
national government and looked upon as success- 
ful. 
mer teacher in the Beloit high school, now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 


The inventor is Professor Max Mason, a for- 


This invention is a weapon against the U-boat. 


Bayfield high school had a burglary of a peculiar 
type recently. All the desks in the school were 


searched and whenever a German text-book was 
found it was taken to the furnace room and de- 
stroyed. A note was left on one of the desks which 
stated that the time of the pupils could be used to 


better advantage than the study of this language. 


Knitting needles fly in the public schools of 
Kenosha one hour each week. Both the boys and 
the girls take part in this work and are very 
enthusiastic over it. 
from the city of Kenosha the results of this knit- 


From the reports sent out 
ting are: “Increased patriotism, enjoyment in 
actually doing for others, and pleasing the sol- 


diers.” 


The state university has established a course in 
home economics to equip teachers for the vocational] 
schools. The course will be two years in length 
and will be open to high school graduates or to 
other residents of the state who are past twenty- 
one years of age. This work will lead to a special 
license to teach home economics in the vocational 
schools. 


The schools of the state are starting their home 
garden projects. Many pupils will be listed in this 
work this year who have never attempted it before. 
It is a work of patriotism as well as education. If 
twice as much can be raised in the garden this year 
as was raised last year it will help to a large degree 
in overcoming the food shortage that seemingly 
is coming. 
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Many of the county superintendents are taking 
an added interest in the matter of testing seed 
corn this year. A few county superintendents have 
instructed all their teachers to have special work 
in this line so that there will not be the mistake 
made of planting a great deal of corn which will 
not germinate. This is a vital piece of school work 
for this year. 

The Milwaukee Turnverein unanimously adopted 
a resolution, authorizing the appointment of a 
committee to draft, for publication, an appeal to 
the citizens of Milwaukee to retain the study of 
German in the public schools. While they were 
doing this many of the communities of the state 
by action of their school boards were eliminating 
the study for all time. 

A co-operative enterprise for high school boys 
will be directed by Principal Holtsapple at Good- 
man. The Goodman lumber company of Good- 
man will provide the land, and potatoes and sugar 
beets will be the things which the boys will raise. 
Each boy who enters into this work will receive 
a share of the profits in proportion to the number 
of hours which he works. 

School libraries in the state will be given a 
thorough going over during the coming year if they 
have not had it up to this time. Next year each 
high school will be required to have one teacher 
librarian if the school wishes to secure state aid. 
This will work for the benefit of the smaller high 
schools in particular for they have not had the 
library looked after as carefully as they should. 

Many of the teachers of the state have sent let- 
ters of inquiry to the Internal Revenue Collector 
about the payment of the federal income tax. The 
information sent out is that all teachers in the 
public schools are exempt from the payment of 
such a tax. Teachers are listed as officers or em- 
ployes of a subdivision of a state and all such 
officers and employes do not have to pay the tax. 

Small pox has been reported from many locali- 
ties. The school board of Beloit required every 
pupil to be vaccinated before returning to school. 
The same thing was done at Prairie du Chien and 
other places. It seems that more care has been 
taken the past few years than was done ten years 
ago and as a result fewer schools need to be closed 
for long periods of time on account of contagious 


diseases. 
B. Mack Dresden, principal of the Rusk county 
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training school, is directing an economic and social 
survey of the whole of his county. The object of 
this survey is to ascertain the condition of each 
family as far as farm activity is concerned, the 
extent of the farming they do and the methods they 
employ. The home life of the people, their stand- 
ards of living and community spirit will be care- 
fully surveyed. 

Teachers of our state are helping Uncle Sam 
fill out index cards of the registrants, in the vari- 
ous sections of the state. The request has gone 
out from the national government for the teachers 
to assist in this enterprise because they are so well 
qualified. The teachers took hold of the work with 
enthusiasm. More than ten million of these cards 
are to be made out so that enterprise is much larger 
than some realize. 

At the Casmir school, three miles north of 
Steven Point, is a “teacherage.” This is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in the state. It is 
an addition to the school building and is for the 
purpose of housing the teacher. Each pupil in 
the rural department of the Stevens Point normal 
will spend one week in this teacherage with the 
teachers attending the school each day for the pur- 
pose of observing. 

The draft men of the state who are in class one 
two are to be 
lines for which they are best adapted. 


and given an education in those 
This work 
is being carried on under the supervision of the 
state vocational board. Telegraphy, truck driving, 
cooking and many other such lines will be taught. 
This will be of material help to the government 
for it will not be necessary for the work to be 
taught at the camps. 

The exhibit of corn, bread, canned tomatoes and 
sewing at the Madison high school building in 
connection with the southern Wisconsin teachers’ 
meeting was excellent. This exhibit was made by 
the pupils of the rural and grade schools of Dane 
county. This line of work is very commendable 
at this time as it instills an added interest in the 
work which the government wishes carried on. 
Some Junior Red Cross work was displayed also. 

Racine’s school board decided not to add mili- 
tary training to the school course in that city. 
But the board passed the following: “We recom- 
mend, therefore, that instead of providing for mili- 
tary training in the high school that as soon as pos- 
sible provision be made for the employment of a 
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Teachers, Now Listen. 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use 
your spare time in preparing for a position, as type- 
writer or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to $2000. What will 
you do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, and sold on easy 
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"Siaining Children 
to a competent and ready uceof the diction- 
|| ary and fixing the habit of consulting it, is 
\| one of the main duties that gg. 
the school can perform for a 
student:” says Dr. Suzzallo, 
|| President of University of 
|| Washington, Seattle. 
|| When questions arise do 
you suggest that 
| a 
| Webster’s 
| New 
| e 
| International; 
|| Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 
|} Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
|| Why not requisition your school officials for this 
|| Supreme Authority? 
|] 400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
| 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 6,000 Illustrations. 
| ousands of other References. 
| The only dictionary with the new divided page, 
characterized “‘A Stroke of Genius.”’ Type matter 
is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. 
Free to teachers, a new booklet entitled the “‘Dog-Day Club.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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physical director whose full time shall be devoted 
to high school students and that physical education 
in the high school] shall receive the board’s earnest 
encouragement.” 

Sun Prairie high school has an extension divi- 
sion which has been a big help to the rural school 
teachers in what is known as the Greater Sun 
Prairie community. This community is the ter- 
ritory within a radius of eight miles of the village. 
Groups of pupils are formed into entertainment sec- 
tions and go to the various schools, free of charge, 
following the work in the school during the day 
of one of the regular teaching force of the Sun 
The various teachers, agriculture, 
penmanship, domestic science and manual train- 


Prairie high. 


ing are sent out for the whole day to assist in any 
way that they can in each school. 

A new book will soon appear from the press on 
Food.” This book deals with the 
problem of food from the side of mathematics and 


“Problems on 


is recommended for use in grades six, seven and 
eight. One of its authors is Janet Rankin Hunt- 
ington, formerly connected with our state depart- 
ment of education. The book has for its purpose 
the driving home of the importance of thrift and 
economy. ‘The problems are excellent and can be 
used to advantage in the campaign for food con- 
servation. Ginn & Co. have its publication in 
charge. 


Nots and Buts of Good Business. 

Not long-face hard-luck stories, but Red-blood 
Optimism. 

Not surrender to conditions, but Greater Effort 
to Win. 

Not graft, but Service. 

Not bluff, but The Truth. 

Not arrogance, but Courtesy. 

Not cut-prices, but Better Values. 

Not war, but Co-operation. 

Not get-rich-quick returns, but a Fair Profit. 

Not our advantage only, but Mutual Satisfac- 
tion. 

Not some future time, but Right Now.—Service. 


A Feminine Solomon. 
He: “How about getting married ?” 
She: “Getting married—if it’s the right girl— 
should double the life of your tires and cut your 
gasoline bill in two.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


High School English. By William D. Miller, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Easthampton, Mass., and 
Margaret O. Palmer, Teacher of High School 
English. Chicago, New York. Lyons & Carna- 
han, Publishers. 

Democracy Today. An American Interpretation. 
Edited by Christian Gauss, Princeton University, 
author of “‘The German Emperor as Shown in 
His Public Utterances.”’ Price 40c. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Publishers. 


Walden or Life in the Woods. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited for School Use by James Cloyd 
Bowman, M.A., Associate Professor of English in 
the Iowa State College. Price 45c. Chicago, 
New York. Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 

Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Educa- 
tion. By Herbert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, 
Adolf Meyer, William I. Thomas. Price $1.90. 
New York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

Das Peterle Von Nurnberg. Von Viktor Bluthgen. 
“dited by Josephine E. Doniat, Carl Shurz High 


School, Chicago. Illustrated by Alice Meyer. 
Price 40c. The MacMillan Co., Publishers, New 
York. 

Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas. Por Heriberto 


Frias, Edited with Vocabulary, Notes, and Exer- 
cises by James Barden, Department of Romanic 
Languages, University of Virginia. Price 80c. 
The MacMillan Co., Publishers, 

Field Book of Insects. With Special Reference to 
Those of Northeastern United States, Aiming to 
Answer Common Questions. By Frank E. Lutz, 
Ph.D., Associate Curator, Department of In- 
vertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural 
History. With about 800 Illustrations, Many in 
Color. New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Publishers. 

Plane Trigonometry with Tables. By Eugene Henry 
Baker, Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, California. 


With 86 Illustrations. Price $1.00. Philadel- 
phia. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Publishers. 
Our Schools in War Time—And After. By Arthur 


D. Dean, Sc.D., Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Supervising Officer Bureau of Vocational Train- 
ing, New York State Military Training Commis- 
sion. Boston, New York, Chicago, London, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & 
Co., Publishers. 


PROGRESS IN MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. 

The readers of this Journal know that the writer 
has frequently suggested the desirability of modify- 
ing the teaching of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry in the junior high school so as to elim- 
inate the less essential parts of these subjects and 
put stress upon the parts which pupils would find 
of service in every-day life. It is encouraging to 
note that rapid progress is being made in revising 
the text-books in these subjects. There has just 
come to hand text-books which fully meet the re- 
quirements of so teaching arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry in the junior high school that pupils may 
see their inter-relations and may utilize the facts 
and principles taught in the practical situations of 
daily life and in interpreting natural phenomena. 
“Junior High School Mathematics” by Wentworth, 
Smith and Brown, will be warmly welcomed by all 
teachers in junior high schools who have been 
looking for assistance in the teaching of mathe- 
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matics in accordance with present-day views of the 
values of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. The 
authors have succeeded in making arithmetic a 
very lively and interesting subject by developing 
it in connection with the actual problems of every- 
day life in the home, in the store, in the bank, on 
the farm, and in the shops and factories, in trans- 
portation, in building, and in civic and community 
life. Pupils cannot fail to see that the funda- 
mental principles of arithmetic are essential in 
every relation and activity of life, and the concrete, 
practical problems they are asked to solve will 
awaken their interest and stimulate them to master 
the principles involved. In algebra pupils acquire 
the elements of the subject, so much of it as every 
pupil should learn in order to understand how it is 
utilized in business and industry. Every pupil in a 
junior high school, no matter what his life work 
may be, ought to be introduced to the formula, the 
equation, the graph, negative numbers and alge- 
braic operations. It is not necessary that all pupils 
should go a great deal farther in algebra; these 
books carry him just about far enough unless his 
further study will lie in the scientific or mathe- 
matical field, when he should devote a great deal 
more attention, of course, to algebra. In geometry 
the pupil is introduced to the geometry of form, 
of size and of position. He derives principles in- 
ductively by actual experimentation and then he 
applies them in a great variety of interesting ways. 
Every normal pupil will be interested in this con- 
crete geometrical work, and no matter what he in- 
tends to do in later years, he should have as much 
as is presented in these books. 

Books of this character will help to solve the 
problem which is pressing upon us today, of econ- 
omizing time by eliminating what is relatively un- 
important in every subject, while at the same time 
putting stress upon all knowledge which will be of 
value in successful living. 


THE NATIVE TONGUE. 

In regard to some questions of educational values, 
we still see as through a glass darkly. But a few 
matters are becoming clear. For one thing, there 
can no longer be any doubt that the proper way 
to learn one’s native tongue is to wse it. It has been 
a long, hard struggle, in which some educational 
men have lost their professional lives, to subdue 
technical grammar in the elementary schools and 
to put in its place spoken and written language. 
There are still some old timers, of course, who 
maintain that the via media to correct speech and 
elegant writing is technical grammar, but their 
voices are growing feebler and most of them are 
now crying in the wilderness. The suggestive fact 
has been shown in investigations by Charters and 
others that more errors occur in the grades in 
which formal grammar is taught than in the grades 
in which it is not taught. The further striking 
fact has been brought out,—that the typical errors 
in spoken and written English receive practically 
no attention in a course in technical grammar. 
The latter has been concerned with principles of 


linguistic construction remote from_ every-day 
usage. 
Grammar has been taught on the supposition 


that one can not use a construction properly unless 
he is acquainted with the technical principles in- 
volved. But recent investigation has shown that 


most persons who can employ the English language 
accurately and effectively are unfamiliar with many 
of the grammatical principles which they constant- 
ly use. 


In this connection the readers of the 





{March 


Journal are recommended to read a new stimulat- 
ing and entertaining book on the teaching of the 
mother tongue, ‘‘The Well of English and the 
Bucket” (Little, Brown & Co.). Mr. Burges John- 
son has very politely and gracefully knocked the 
stuffing out of the argument that one cannot speak 
and write correct and effective English without 
elaborate study of grammatical technique. He is 
himself a professor of English and he has been a 
worker with words for a long time, so that he 
knows by experience and by study whereof he 
speaks. You superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers who are reading these lines,—don’t fail to read 
“The Well of English and the Bucket.’ Even if 
you are interested mainly in the teaching of some 
subject other than English, you will gain inspira- 
tion and help from this book because it deals in a 
rational human way with requirements for effec- 
tive teaching in any and all fields, though special 
attention is given to English. 
_ Mr. Johnson puts his emphasis on the need of 
teaching pupils to use every-day English. I stress 
the word “every-day” since some teachers pay no 
attention to the real needs of the pupils whom they 
teach. They regard it as more dignified and won- 
derful to deal with matters remote from the actual 
world in which pupils live. 

A quotation from ‘‘The Well of English and the 
Bucket’”’ will be in place here: 

“Our students are placing too much em- 
phasis upon the literature of another day, and 
too little upon the best standards of present- 
day practice. It seems to be a very natural 
evolution which has brought about the present 
college methods of teaching English. When 
higher education began, there was only one 
exact science, mathematics, and the only lan- 
guages with a body of literature to serve as 
the basis for study were dead languages. The 
planning of the curriculum was a simple mat- 
ter for those pioneer faculties. Today when 
several other exact sciences have come into 
existence, two or three of them far more inti- 
mate in their human relationship, mathematics 
still holds the center of the stage; and as for 
language, while Latin and Greek have re- 
treated a little in the face of severe attacks, 
the only methods by which they could be 
taught have determined the methods of teach- 
ing English. Their best standards were dead 
standards, and so we are accustomed to value 
dead standards of English style beyond their 
deserts. Their grammatical constructions were 
fixed and immutable; so we learned to appre- 
ciate the beauties of a dead form by studying 
its bones. This terrible tradition has its dead 
hand upon. the English work even in our 
schools, and little children learn syntax and 
parse a verb, and so are able to analyze the 
perfection of Thanatopsis!” 

Speaking of composition, he says: 

“Any form of self-expression is an art, not 
a science. It has no scientific rules of pro- 
cedure. Much time has been wasted on the 
teaching of ‘composition’? by theory. For 
theoretical purposes a system of nomenclature 
has been utilized relating first to parts of 
speech, and then to exposition, argumentation, 
narration, and the like; and finished products 
have been dissected as scientifically as pos- 
sible and then reconstructed by means of such 
arbitrary divisions. It is safe to say that asa 
result much of our classroom teaching of writ- 
ten composition has done little good and often 
considerable harm.”’ 
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Teatro de Ensueno. G. Martinez Sierra. With In- 
troduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World Book 
Co., Publishers. 

Text-book of Botany. By Charles E. Allen, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of Wisconsin, 
and Edward M. Gilbert, Associate Professor of 
Botany at the University of Wisconsin; formerly 
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The Phonic Drill Book. 
Katharine Isabel Bemis, 


Selected and Arranged by 
Logan School, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. Price 25c. Chicago. A. 
Flanagan Co., Publishers. 
The Story of Our Flag. Price 5c. Chicago. A. 


Flanagan Co., Publishers. 

The Belgian Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. II- 
lustrated by the Author. Price 60c net. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Publishers. : 





Profess f Biol the St Ni 1 School, 
rofessor 0 iology at the State Normal Schoo MORE DEADLY. 


Superior, Wisconsin. Boston, New York, Chi- 

cago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. ITodge—I see the doctors have discovered “but- 
Uhrenlese. A German Reader, with Practical Exer- tercup” fever. 

cises. By H. C. Bierwirth, Associate Professor I discovered a case of 


-odge—That’s nothing. 
in Harvard University, and A. H. Herrick, In- I. css f paar phe ne 
structor in Harvard University. Price $1.00. "@¢K rose fever last winter. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., 


Publishers. 


My best girl had it. 





No Cause for Worry. 


Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes. By Laura Rountree Cholly: “After all, fools make life amusing. 
ee IMustrated by Fred Stearns. Chicago. When all the fools are dead I don’t want to be 
A. A. Flanagan Co., Publishers. live”? 

Saving and Investing Money, or Ten Lessons in anve. eer’ ger areas. af Oh . 
Thrift. By Thomas HE. Sanders. Racine, Wis. | Charlotte: “Don’t worry, you won’t he.”—Bos- 


The Thrift Publishing Co., Publishers. ton Transcript. 
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SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 





Protect Your School Records 


Meilee 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


HIAWATHA READER. 


We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 








Teaching Boys and Girls 
_—— How to Study 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


SECOND EDITION 
Price, Paper, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
Cloth, 30c or $3.00 per dozen 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 




















